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MARXISM VERSUS SOCIALISM. VII 1 

XII 

IN the first part of the present study it was pointed out that, 
whatever rdle Marx's theory of value may have played in 
his economic system, his socialism was not based upon 
that theory but rather upon the inevitable development of eco- 
nomic tendencies. Accordingly, as long as the relation of Marx 
to socialism was the primary object of our inquiry, to discuss at 
the outset his theory of value would have been to confuse the 
issue. Having disposed of the economic tendencies that were 
to lead to socialism, we can now consider what socialism stands 
to gain from this particular theory. 

In a sense, any such consideration is rather superfluous. 
There are few theories that have been so carefully examined, so 
thoroughly sifted, and so completely condemned upon their 
own documentary evidence as Marx's theory of value. And 
since the appearance of the third volume of Capital we have in 
our hands what may be called a signed confession of Marx and 
Engels to the effect that this theory is a futile construction. 
Half of a lifetime Marx spent in constructing a gigantic Chinese 
puzzle ; its solution was promised to us in the future, in the third 
volume of Capital. The day finally came, and the solution was 
shown to us : Marx solved the puzzle by breaking it. 

What was this famous theory of value? The socially neces- 
sary amount of labor time incorporated in the production of a 
commodity, we were told, is what constitutes its value. But if, 
for example, an Indian builds a canoe and exchanges it for a 
dog that never fails on a deer hunt, would Marx's law of value 
govern the exchange of the dog for the canoe? Not at all. 
Marx is investigating capitalist production, the production of 
commodities for the market, and the economic laws peculiar to 
that mode of production — peculiar, that is, to modern times. 

■For earlier parts of this study see Political Scienxe Quarterly, vol. xxiii 
(1908), pp. 193-219, 652-689; vol. xxiv (1909;, pp. 236-268, 641-666; vol. xxv 
(1910), pp. 393-419; and vol. xxvii, pp 73-91. 
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From the very start it was a distinctive feature of Marx's eco- 
nomic theory — a feature not shared by him with his classical 
predecessors — that universal abstract economic laws do not 
exist ; rather does every historical period have laws of its own. 
Historically, therefore, the operative power of Marx's law of 
value was limited to the modern period of capitalist production. 1 
It did not apply to wares that were subject to accidental ex- 
change, but only to wares produced by hired labor for sale in 
the market. This historical limitation imposed by Marx upon 
his law of value the reader will please bear in mind. 

What proof does Marx offer that the labor time congealed 
in the commodity is what constitutes its value? This very 
concrete law of value, which is historically circumscribed and 
limited, is not proven to us by equally limited and circum- 
scribed concrete historical observations, but by abstract reason- 
ing sub specie ceternitatis. We may say that Marx is literally 
rushing in where Aristotle feared to tread. Aristotle wondered 
considerably about exchange. He reasoned : 5 beds = so 
much money is the same as 5 beds = 1 house. Hence the 
value of every commodity can be expressed in terms of some 
other commodity taken at random. But " exchange can not 
take place without equality, and equality not without commen- 
surability." Aristotle wondered how things so obviously dif- 
ferent as commodities may be can be commensurable. He 
decided that they can not be qualitatively commensurable. 
Hence the equalization that exchange may establish is but " a 
makeshift for practical purposes." 2 

■Marx, Capital, vol. i (English translation, 1891), p. xxviii. Cf. Diehl, Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Erlauterungen zu David Ricardos Grundsatzen der Volkswirtschaft, 
p. 97: " Im Gegensatze zu Ricardo hat Marx sein Wertgesetz nur fur eine bestimmte 
Phase des Wirtschaftslebens aufgestellt, oder anders ausgedriickt: bei Marx bat das 
Wertgesetz nur historische, bei Ricardo allgemeine Bedeutung ; wo immer Menschen 
wirtschaften, tauschen sie auch — meint Ricardo— nacb dem Arbeitswerte. Demnach 
war das Wertgesetz fUr Ricardo ein allgemeines 'ewiges' Gesetz fttr alle Fornien und 
Epochen des Wirtschaftslebens. Ganz anders bei Marx : Marx kennt allgemeine 
'ewige' Wirtschaftsgesetze iiberbaupt nicht, sondern nur Gesetze fur bestimmte 
Produktionsverhaltnisse. Das Wertgesetz sollte nur Gultigkeit haben flir die Periode 
der Warenproduktion. Also nicht fur Gebrauchsgegenstande, wie Ricardo meint, 
sondern nur fur die Waren gilt das Wertgesetz." Cf. infra, pp. 613, 617, 618. 

2 Capital, vol. i, p. 28. 
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The logical problem thus abandoned by the master himself, 
Marx undertook to solve twenty-odd hundred years later in the 
spirit of the Aristotelian scholastic. 1 He begins with a random 
equation : one quarter of corn = x hundredweight of iron. 

What does this equation tell us? It tells us that in two different things 
— in 1 quarter of corn and in x cwt. of iron — there exists in equal quan- 
tities something common to both. The two things must therefore be 
equal to a third , which in itself is neither the one nor the other. Each 
of them, so far as it is exchange value, must therefore be reduced to 
this third.' 

This reasoning is interesting. Having thus convinced himself 
that every exchange equation of two commodities is in reality 
a sublimated menage a trots, Marx argues as follows : 

This common something can not be either a geometrical, a chemical, 
or any other natural property of commodities. Such properties claim 
our attention only in so far as they affect the utility of those commodi- 
ties, make them use-values. But the exchange of a commodity is 
evidently an act characterized by a total abstraction from its use- value. 
As use-values, commodities are, above all, of different qualities, but as 
exchange values they are merely different quantities, and consequently 
do not contain an atom of use-value. If then we leave out of consider- 
ation the use- value of commodities, they have only one common prop- 
erty left, that of being products of labor. . . . There is nothing left but 
what is common to them all ; all are reduced to one and the same sort 
of labor, human labor in the abstract. Let us now consider the residue 
of each of these products ; it consists of the same unsubstantial reality 
in each, a mere congelation of homogeneous human labor, of labor- 
power expended without regard to the mode of its expenditure. All 
that these things now tell us is that human labor is embodied in them. 

1 I do not wish to be understood as speaking lightly of either Aristotle or the 
master-minds of the scholastic. I gladly believe that no one in modern times has 
equaled them in logic. But the reason why they became such artists in the use of 
the syllogism was because it was the sole instrument at their disposal. The chaos of 
facts and the order of tabulated experience was not theirs to deal with. Hence 
theirs were complete and perfect natural philosophies, while to us was given a nat- 
ural science in all its incompleteness and imperfection. Our several economic the- 
ories, alas, are still quite logical, quite complete and quite perfect. 

2 Capital, vol. i, pp. 3, 4. 
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When looked at as crystals of this social substance, common to them 
all, they are values* 

Thus we see that Marx is dealing with the economic phe- 
nomena as a mediaeval scholastic, and as such he is not only- 
solving the economic problem of value but is also answering 
the metaphysical query after the substance of all things. Our 
nineteenth-century materialist in the garb of a thirteenth-cen- 
tury schoolman shows us in a dim metaphysical light the true 
noumenon of all phenomena. 

A critique of this method of reasoning would have been 
called for had Marx offered us a theory of value as a mental 
construction, a Hillfsbegriff ; but he is not presenting us with a 
theory of value but with a law of value, a law governing the 
exchange of commodities. The concrete quality of this law 
makes the test very simple. The question is simply : " Is or is 
not this law of value operative in actual practice? " 

Marx informs us that the price is but the money expression 
of value: "The expression of the value of a commodity in 
gold," he tells us, " is its money-form or price." * The law of 
value that governs these prices Marx compares with the law of 
gravity. "In the midst of all the accidental and . ever-fluctu- 
ating exchange relations between the products, the labor-time 
socially necessary for their production forcibly asserts itself like 
an overriding law of nature. The law of gravity thus asserts 
itself when a house falls about our ears." 3 It is important to 
notice that this statement is reiterated in the third volume. 

Whatever may be the way in which the prices of the various commodi- 
ties are first fixed or mutually regulated, the law of value always domi- 
nates their movements. If the labor time required for the production 
of these commodities is reduced, prices fall; if it is increased, prices 
rise, other circumstances remaining the same.* 

The law of value always determines the prices.' In fact, to use 
Marx's own expression : " A price which is different in quality 

1 Capital, vol. i, pp. 4, 5. * Ibid, vol. i, p. 66. 

3 Ibid. vol. i, p. 46. 4 Ibia. vol. iii, p. 208. 

8 Ibid. vol. iii, p. 244. 
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from value is an absurd contradiction." " The concept of price 
really signifies the value of some use-value expressed in money." x 
These and similar plain assertions make the problem of testing 
the Marxian theory of value relatively simple. But before we 
inquire whether his law stands the test, let us proceed to the 
second and perhaps more original part of the theory. 

The capitalist, the owner of money, must buy commodities 
at their value, and then he must sell them at their value, yet at 
the end of the process he must draw out more money than he 
put in. How is this problem to be solved? How is profit 
made? This question is answered as follows : there is one com- 
modity, labor power, which is purchased on the market like all 
other commodities at its value, but the capitalist extracts from it 
surplus value. 

In order that labor power may be freely offered on the mar- 
ket, the owner of this commodity, the laboring man, must be a 
free man, who may dispose at will of his labor power, i. e. his 
person. The second historical condition for the existence of 
labor power as a commodity is the existence of a proletariat 
class, that is of people that possess labor power, but none of the 
means and instruments of production ; or, as Marx puts it : 

The second essential condition to the owner finding labor-power on the 
market as a commodity is this — that the laborer, instead of being in the 
position to sell commodities in which his labor is incorporated, must 
be obliged to offer for sale as a commodity that very labor-power which 
exists only in his living self. 2 

Now if the capitalist pays on the market the value of labor 
power, what is the value of this curious commodity, and how 
is it to be determined ? According to Marx : 

The value of labor-power is determined as in the case of every other 
commodity by the labor- time necessary for production of this special 
article. Labor-power exists only as a capacity or power of the living 
individual. . . . For his maintenance he requires a given quantity of the 
means of subsistence. Therefore the labor-time requisite for the pro- 
duction of labor- power reduces itself to that necessary for the produc- 

1 Capital, vol. iii, p. 417. 2 Ibid. vol. i, p. 147. 
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tion of those means of subsistence ; in other words, the value of labor- 
power is the value of the means of subsistence necessary for the main- 
tenance of the laborer. 1 

Parenthetically, the reader is urged to keep in mind that 
Marx is here presenting us with a cost-of-subsistence theory of 
wages. 

The value of labor power thus resolves itself into the value 
of a definite quantity of means of subsistence. It therefore 
varies with the value of these means or with the quantity of 
labor requisite for their production. 2 Let us assume that the 
value of labor power, thus determined, is three shillings a day, 
which three shillings the capitalist pays his laborer for his 
labor power. But, argues Marx, if the capitalist should make 
the laborer work only as many working hours as are embodied in 
the production of the labor power he has purchased — let us say 
four or five or six hours — no surplus would arise. The four or 
six hours of work, as the case may be, would not add to the 
finished product of the laborer any greater value than the 
three shillings which the capitalist has paid in wages. No 
profitable business could be carried on in this way; hence, 
according to Marx, while the capitalist pays to the laborer the 
three shillings, which is equivalent, let us say, to six hours of 
labor, he makes the laborer work the whole day — let us say, 
twelve hours. Thus the laborer produces not only the three 
shillings which he has received in wages, but an additional 
three or more shillings, which is surplus value for the capitalist. 

From the viewpoint of the capitalist, however, the surplus 
value thus produced by the laborer is by no means clear profit 
for the employer. 

Production requires capital. Capital engaged in production 
Marx divides into constant and variable capital. Constant 
capital is that part of the capital that is invested in the means 
of production — building, machinery, material etc. — which pro- 
duces as such no surplus value. Variable capital is capital in- 
vested in the purchase of labor power, in hiring workmen. 
Only this portion of capital is productive of surplus value. 

1 Capital, vol. \, p. 149. * Ibid. vol. i, p. 151. 
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If a certain productive enterprise requires ^410 of constant 
capital and ^90 of variable capital, and the rate of surplus value 
on the variable capital is 100 per cent or £90, the capitalist is 
receiving £90 of surplus value on a total investment of ,64.10 
+ £90 = £500, or 18 per cent. If, on the other hand, the 
branch of industry is one in which the value of the implements 
and material used is slight, if the constant capital used is but 
£\o and the variable capital £90, and if the surplus value is 
again £90, then the rate of surplus value is the same, 1 00 per 
cent, but the rate of profit to the capitalist on his whole invest- 
ment of £100 is 90 per cent. 

It is therefore evident that in various industries, in which the 
rate of surplus value is the same, the rate of profit will vary in 
accordance with the composition of the capital concerned, in 
accordance with the ratio of constant capital to the variable 
capital employed. The higher the ratio of variable capital, 
the higher will be the rate of profit ; and, vice versa, the higher 
the ratio of constant capital, the lower will be the rate of profit. 
In industries which require little or no machinery and raw 
material of slight value, together with a great deal of human 
labor power, the rate of profit will be very high. On the 
other hand, the larger the investment in machinery and material, 
the slighter the proportion of labor power used, the smaller 
will be the profit ; since it is solely living human labor from 
which surplus value can be derived. 

If the Marxian theory is true, industries resting primarily on 
human labor must produce a proportionately higher rate of 
profit than enterprises in which the ratio of constant capital is 
high. Yet Marx himself admits that experience shows that the 
rate of profit of the various industries is entirely independent 
of the inner composition of capital employed in these various 
industries. A railroad which represents an enormous invest- 
ment of constant capital and a relatively slight proportion of 
variable capital may give the same rate of profit as a district 
messenger company or any other enterprise in which the largest 
amount of capital is spent on wages. In fact there is a general 
tendency to an average rate of profit. This tendency is ad- 
mitted by Marx. But if an average rate of profit be admitted, 
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how can it be claimed that the Marxian law of value is to 
operate like the law of gravity? On the face of it this admis- 
sion seems to invalidate the whole theory of value. 

This was the puzzle that Marx promised to solve. Attention 
was drawn to the difficulty by Engels himself, in 1885, in the 
preface to the second volume of Capital, in which he challenged 
the economists to solve the problem how " an equal average 
rate of profit can and must come about, not only without a vio- 
lation of the law of value, but by means of it." * That was the 
Chinese puzzle, the solution of which was advertised to appear 
in the third volume of Capital. 

The third volume finally appeared. It is a most important 
document, because it forever disposed of the famous exploita- 
tion theory of value. It is a signed admission that the theory 
is worthless. Not only is Marx compelled to abandon it, but 
the way in which he does it is forced and ungracious ; he shifts 
his ground and abandons in all haste not only his theory of 
value, which is untenable, but also his historical method, which 
would have ensured even to his failure the renown of a great 
attempt. Professor Loria asked, after reading this third volume 
of Capital, if there ever was a more complete reductio ad 
absurdum, a greater theoretical bankruptcy, or if a scientific 
suicide was ever committed with greater pomp and solemnity ? 2 
The historical curiosity of Professor Loria, I fear, has remained 
as yet unsatisfied. 

1 " Nach dem Ricardo'schen Wertgesetz produciren zwei Kapitale die gleich viel 
und gleich hoch bezahlte lebendige Arbeit anwenden, alle andere Umstande gleich 
gesetzt, in gleichen Zeiten Produkte von gleichem Werth und ebenfalls Mehrwerth 
oder Profit von gleicher Hohe. Wehden sie aber ungleiche Mengen lebendiger 
Arbeit an, so konnen sie nicht Mehrwerth oder wie die Ricardianer sagen, Profit von 
gleicher H5he produciren. Nun ist aber das Gegenteil der Fall. Thais&chlich 
produciren gleiche Kapitale, einerlei wie viel oder wie wenig lebendige Arbeit sie 
anwenden, in gleichen Zeiten durchschnittlich gleiche Profite. Hier liegt also ein 
Widerspruch gegen das Wertgesetz vor, den schon Ricardo fand, und den seine 
Schule ebenfalls zu ISsen unfahig war. . . . Die Oekonomen also, die in Rodbertus 
die geheime Quelle und einen flberlegenen Vorganger von Marx entdecken wollen, 
haben hier eine Gelegenheit zu zeigen, was die Rodbertus'sche Oekonomie leisten 
kann. Wenn sie nachweisen, wie nicht nur ohne Verletzung des Wertgesetzes, 
sondern vielmchr auf Grundlage desselben eine gleiche Durchschnitlsprofitrate sich 
bilden kann und muss, dann wollen wir weiler mil einander sprechen." Marx, 
Kapital, vol. ii (Hamburg, 1893), p. xxii. 
Nuova Antologia, February, 1895, p. 479. 
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Marx's law of value of the capitalist mode of production, 
which in the first volume was presented as a natural law, like 
the law of gravity, is nullified in the third volume by capitalist 
competition. The capitalist does not care for the organic com- 
position of his capital investment. It is immaterial to him 
whether he has invested £90 in constant capital and .£10 in 
variable capital, or whether his capital investment is composed 
oi £10 constant + £90 variable capital. In either case he has 
invested £100, and upon the sum total of his investment he 
expects a return. Different as the organic compositions of the 
various capital investments may be, " a difference in the average 
rate of profit in the various lines of industry does not exist in 
reality, and could not exist without abolishing the entire system 
of capitalist production." * Apparently, then, the theory of value 
is irreconcilable at this point with the actual process, irreconcil- 
able with the real phenomena of production, so that we must 
give up the attempt to understand these phenomena. In the 
first part of this volume it is admitted that the cost prices are 
the same for products of different spheres of production, in 
which equal portions of capital have been invested for purposes 
of production, regardless of the variable composition of such 
capitals. The cost price does not show any distinction between 
variable and constant capital as regards the return to the capi- 
talist. A commodity for which he must advance £100 in pro- 
duction costs him the same amount, whether he invests £90 c. 
+ £10 v., or £10 c. + £90 v. He always spends £ioo for it, 
no more, no less. The cost prices are the same for invest- 
ments of the same amounts of capital in different spheres, no 
matter how much the produced values and surplus values may 
differ. The equality of cost prices is the basis for the compe- 
tition of the invested capitals, by which an average rate of profit 
is brought about. 2 

1 It was with a theoretical analysis of capitalist and no other kind of production 
that Marx dealt in his Capital, and the 'Maws" he promulgated were to be laws of 
capitalist production. Cf. Capital, vol. i, pp. xxviii, 146, 147. It should be noted 
that the subtitle of the authorized English translation of the book is: "A critical 
analysis of capitalist production. " 

'Capital, vol. iii, pp. 181, 182. 
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This is a formal retreat to the classical cost-of-production 
theory of value. The statement that the price is but the money 
expression of value and the assertion that commodities ex- 
change according to their values are simply dropped. Instead, 
we are told that in reality the average rate of profit on the 
entire cost of production is maintained, regardless of the so- 
called organic composition of capital. In reality, therefore, 
the commodities are sold either above or below their value. 

Some economists, after hearing of the final solution of 
Marx's value problem, called the whole Marxian construction a 
mystification. After the much-heralded new natural law — his 
own law of value — we are told in the third volume that the price 
has nothing to do with value. " The price of production of a 
commodity, then, is equal to its cost price plus a percentage of 
profit apportioned according to the average rate of profit, or, 
in other words, equal to its cost-price plus the average profit." * 

If the value of the product does not regulate the price of the 
product, if the profit of the capitalist is determined, not by the 
surplus value extracted by him, but by the average rate of profit 
that he gets on the sum total of the cost of production, then 
the first volume of Capital might as well never have been 
written. The reader might have been spared all the near- 
Aristotelian metaphysical chase after the tertium comparationis, 
that is defined as neither one thing nor another but as an un- 
substance, as a jelly (Gallerte) of human labor, and as ruling 
all exchange and establishing all equations under the name of 
value. Marx affirmed that his law of value was a working law ; 
it did not prove to be so, and he admitted it ; but the blame 
he put not upon the law he had discovered, but upon the per- 
versity of mankind, who act without any understanding for the 
innermost meaning of things as revealed by Marx. 

If it is realized — and the reader will have realized it to his great dismay 
— that the analysis of the actual internal interconnections of the capi- 
talist process of production is a very complicated matter and a very 
protracted work ; if it is a work of science to resolve the visible and 
external movement into the internal actual movement, then it is under- 

1 Capital, vol. iii, p. 186. 
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stood, as a matter of course, that the conceptions formed about the 
laws of production and circulation will differ widely from these real laws 
and will be merely the conscious expression of the apparent movements. 
The conceptions of a merchant, a stock-gambler, a banker, are neces- 
sarily quite perverted. Those of the manufacturer are vitiated by the 
acts of circulation, to which their capital is subject, and by the com- 
pensation of the general rate of profit. 1 

How then, one would ask, does Marx reconcile his law of 
value with the above admissions ? 

He tells us that if we take the sum of all capital investments 
in their aggregate as one product, then the product in its 
aggregate, and only in its aggregate, will sell exactly at its 
value. But the products of a single capitalistic enterprise do 
not sell at their values. Why not? Because, says Marx: 

If the commodities are sold at their value, then, as we have shown, 
considerably different rates of profit arise in the various spheres of pro- 
duction, according to the different organic composition of the masses 
of capital invested in them. , But capital withdraws from spheres with 
low rate of profit and invades others which yield a higher rate. By 
means of this incessant emigration and immigration, in one word, by 
its distribution among the various spheres in accord with a rise of the 
rate of profit here, and its fall there, it brings about such a proportion of 
supply to demand that the average profit in the various spheres of pro- 
duction becomes the same, so that values are converted into prices of 
production.' 

Does the reader realize what Marx has proved by this state- 
ment? Squarely and clearly and forcibly Marx states here, 
and proves it to us, that commodities exchange not in propor- 
tion to the labor they contain. In other words, the theory of 
value as originally formulated by Marx is false. But we are 
told the sum of the prices of all production is equal to the sum 
of their values. This statement has no meaning whatsoever, 
because the sole meaning of a theory of value is that it is to 
explain to us the relations and proportions of exchange. The 
profound thought that the totality of all production is equal 
to the sum total of all products is not exactly adapted to revolu- 

1 Ibid. vol. Hi, p. 369. * Ibid. vol. iii, pp. 230, 231. 
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tionize the thinking world. Let me quote Bb'hm-Bawerk's reply 
to this statement of Marx : 

There can clearly only be a question of an exchange relation between 
different separate commodities among each other. As soon, however, 
as one looks at all commodities as a whole and sums up the prices , one 
must studiously and of necessity avoid looking at the relations existing 
inside of this whole. The internal relative differences of price do 
compensate each other in the sum total. For instance, what the tea 
is worth more than the iron the iron is worth less than the tea and vice 
versa. In any case, when we ask for information regarding the ex- 
change of commodities in political economy, it is no answer to our 
question to be told the total price which they fetch when taken alto- 
gether, any more than if, on asking by how many fewer minutes the 
winner in a prize race had covered the course than his competitor, we 
were to be told that all the competitors together had taken twenty-five 
minutes and thirteen seconds. 

The state of the case is this : To the question of the problem of 
value the followers of Marx reply first with their law of value, i. e. that 
commodities exchange in proportion to the working time incorporated 
in them. Then they — covertly or openly — revoke this answer in its 
relation to the domain of the exchange of separate commodities, the 
one domain in which the problem has any meaning, and maintain it in 
full force only for the whole aggregate national produce, for a domain 
therefore in which the problem , being without object, could not have 
been put at all. As an answer to the strict question of the problem of 
value, the law of value is avowedly contradicted by the facts, and in 
the only application in which it is not contradicted by them it is no 
longer an answer to the question which demanded a solution , but could 
at best only be an answer to some other question. 

It is, however, not even an answer to another question; it is no 
answer at all; it is simple tautology. For, as every economist knows, 
commodities do eventually exchange with commodities — when one 
penetrates the disguises due to the use of money. Every commodity 
which comes into exchange is at one and the same time a commodity 
and the price of what is given in exchange for it. The aggregate of 
commodities therefore is identical with the aggregate of the prices 
paid for them ; or, the price of the whole national produce is nothing 
else than the national produce itself. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, it is quite true that the total price paid for the entire 
national produce coincides exactly with the total amount of value or 
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labor incorporated in it. But this tautological declaration denotes no 
increase of true knowledge, neither does it serve as a special test of the 
correctness of the alleged law that commodities exchange in proportion 
to the labor embodied in them. For in this manner one might as 
well, or rather as unjustly, verify any other law one pleased — the law, 
for instance, that commodities exchange according to the measure of 
their specific gravity. For if certainly as a " separate ware " 1 lb. of 
gold does not exchange with 1 lb. of iron, but with 40,000 lbs. of 
iron ; still, the total price paid for 1 lb. of gold and 40,000 lbs. of iron 
taken together is nothing more and nothing less than 40,000 lbs. of 
iron and 1 lb. of gold. The total weight, therefore, of the total price 
— 40,001 lbs. — corresponds exactly to the like total weight of 40,001 
lbs. incorporated in the whole of the commodities. Is weight con- 
sequently the true standard by which the exchange relation of com- 
modities is determined? 1 

How fundamentally untenable is Marx's theory is shown by 
Engels' desire to shift the historical setting of the whole propo- 
sition. Such an attempt is already suggested by Marx himself 
in his third volume of Capital? Engels takes up Marx's sug- 
gestion and informs us that Marx's law of value was generally 
valid economically from the beginning of all recorded history 
down to the fifteenth century. 3 For thousands of years com- 
modities exchanged in the ratio of the labor value they con- 
tained, even if they do not exchange so now. This period 
extended, according to Engels, for anywhere from five to seven 
thousand years but ended some five centuries ago ! This ex- 
planation is pathetic. Marx definitely and crisply informed 
us that his law was valid only for the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, for the period of the manufacture of commodities for the 

1 B6hm-Bawerk, Karl Marx and the Close of His System (New York, 1898), pp. 
72-75. 2 Capital, vol. iii, p. 156. 

3 " Das Marxsche Wertgesetz hat also Skonomisch allgemeine Giltigkeit fur eine 
Zeitdauer, die vom Anfang des die Produkte in Waaren verwandelnden Austausches 
bis ins funfzehnte Jahrhundert unserer Zeitrechnwig dauert. Der Waarenaustausch 
aber datirt von einer Zeit, die vor aller geschriebenen Geschichte liegt, die in 
Aegypten auf mindestens dritthalbtausend, vielleicht fiinftausend, in Babylonien auf 
viertausend, vielleicht sechstausend Jahre vor unserer Zeitrechnung zuriickfuhrt; das 
Werigeseiz hat also geherrscht wahrend einer Periode von fiinf bis sieben Jahr- 
tausenden." Fr. Engels, Letzte Arbeit : Erganzung und Nachtrag zum dritten Buch 
des " Kapital." Die Ne-ue Zeit, Jahrg. XIV, 1896, vol. i, p. 39. 
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highly developed market, where exchange is not accidental and 
is impersonal. 1 Furthermore this historical period was limited 
to those times in which there has been a free proletariat class — 
free as to their persons, equal to their employer before the law, 
but having for sale no other commodity but their labor power. 
Or, as Marx puts it: 

Labor-power can appear upon the market as a commodity, only if, and 
so far as, its possessor, the individual, whose labor- power it is, offers it 
for sale, or sells it, as a commodity. In order that he may be able to 
do this, he must have at his disposal, must be the untrammeled owner 
of, his capacity for labor, i. e., of his person. He and the owner of 
money meet in the market and deal with each other on the basis of 
equal rights, with this difference alone, the one is buyer, the other is 
seller ; both therefore equal in the eyes of the law. 1 

Marx's entire theory is thus an analysis of capitalist production ; 
and now, when the collapse of his law of value is too obvious to 
be discussed, we are told that if the law is not true for capitalist 
production it was nevertheless true for the period preceding the 
fifteenth century, i. e. for the periods of domestic economy, of 
barbarism, of slavery, of serfdom — in short, for any period ex- 
cept the one where in Marx's scheme it would have had some 
meaning and importance. 

At first glance it may look as if Marx faced the debdcle only 
when he tried to solve the problem of the average rate of profit 
in his third volume of Capital. A close examination will show, 
however, that he was quite aware of the situation while writing 
his first volume. The collapse of his law of value is already 
there. Only look at his theory of wages. Marx tells us that 
labor power is a commodity and its value is determined like 
that of any other commodity : 

The value of labor-power is determined, as in the case of every other 
commodity, by the labor-time necessary for the production, and conse- 
quently also the reproduction, of this special article. So far as it has 
value, it represents no more than a definite quantity of the average 

1 Capital, vol. iii, p. 209. Cf. supra, pp. 606, 613. 
1 Ibid. vol. i, p. 146. 
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labor of society incorporated in it. Labor-power exists only as a 
capacity, or power of the living individual. Its production conse- 
quently presupposes his existence. Given the individual, the produc- 
tion of labor-power consists in his reproduction of himself or his main- 
tenance. For his maintenance he requires a given quantity of the 
means of subsistence. Therefore the labor-time requisite for the pro- 
duction of labor-power reduces itself to that necessary for the production 
of those means of subsistence ; in other words the value of labor-power 
is the value of the means of subsistence necessary for the maintenance 
of the laborer} 

This is a clear-cut statement of the cost-of-subsistence theory 
of wages and is quite in accord with Marx's value theory. But 
is this the theory of wages that Marx maintains ? Not at all. 
He declares himself as a strenuous opponent of the iron law of 
wages, as we have pointed out in a preceding section of the 
present study. 2 The cost-of-maintenance theory is quite aban- 
doned in his final reserve-army and increasing-misery theory of 
wages. At times the price of labor power is much above the 
cost of maintenance, only too often much below that cost, but 
" in proportion as capital accumulates, the lot of the laborer, be 
his payment high or low, must grow worse." 3 Under no cir- 
cumstances does Marx's law of value regulate the price of the 
commodity, labor power. It is regulated, according to time, 
by the competition of the reserve army of the unemployed with 
those employed. And this reserve army of unemployed, this 
relative surplus population, is created by machinery, the " labor- 
saving " device invariably called in by capital as soon as the 
margin of surplus value pressed out by the capitalist becomes 
narrow. 4 

So here again prices are regulated, not by the law of value, 
but quite independently of that law. Thus we see that the so- 

1 Ibid. vol. i, p. 149. 

2 Political Scienxe Quarterly, vol. xxiv, pp. 237-250. 
s Capital, vol. i, p. 661. 

4 For additional substantiation of the conflict between Marx's law of value and his 
theory of wages, cf. the extremely just and learned study of Diehl, " Ueber das 
Verhaltnis von Wert und Preis im okonomischen System von Karl Marx," in the 
Festschrift zur Feier des 25-jahrigen Bestehens des staatswissenschaftlichen Seminars 
in Halle (Jena, 1898), especially chapter 4: " Wert und Preis der Arbeitskraft. " 
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called great central doctrine — the law of value — is but a bubble, 
admittedly without any validity in concrete economic experi- 
ence and even without continuous cohesion as a mental con- 
struction. If the reader so chooses, he may disregard all 
hostile criticisms of the doctrine. All he has to do is to fol- 
low Marx, and he will arrive at the complete destruction of 
Marx's own central doctrine. 

XIII 

Marx's theory of value came to grief. 1 But let us assume 
for argument's sake that this law of value is as valid as the 
law of gravitation. What does socialism stand to gain from 
such an assumption? If the law of value is true, then all 
accumulated capital is an accumulation of unpaid labor, then 
all profit is but realized exploitation, then the character and 
meaning of wage slavery is fully explained. Then the injustice 
of the capitalist mode of production is so palpable and so 
appalling that the abolition of private ownership of means of 
production is a moral necessity. This is precisely what is being 
said now by so many socialists. This is precisely what has 
been said in the past; and it is precisely this attitude of mind 
that led Marx to differentiate himself from his socialist fore- 
runners and to preach a system of his own. The most original 

1 Marx, as a mere youngster, in discussing Szeliga's mysteries of speculative con- 
struction, ridiculed in advance the logical construction of his own future theory of 
value. He had not then written about an unsubstantial reality of things or about com- 
modities as a jelly of abstract human labor, but he might almost have been dis- 
cussing the mysteries of his own theory of surplus value when he wrote: "Wenn 
ich mir aus den wirklichen Aepfeln, Birnen, Erdbeeren, Mandeln, die allgemeine 
Vorstellung ' Frucht ' bilde, wenn ich weiter gehe und mir einbilde, dass meine aus 
den wirklichen Friichten gewonnene abstracte Vorstellung : ' die Frucht ' ein ausser 
mir existirendes Wesen, ja das wahre Wesen der Birne, des Apfels etc. sei, so erkl&re 
ich — speculativ ausgedriikt — ' die Frucht ' fur die ' Substanz ' der Birne, des Apfels, 
der Mandel, etc. Ich sage also, der Birne sei es unwesentlich Birne, dem Apfel sei 
es unwesentlich Apfel zu sein. Das wesentliche an diesen Dingen sei nicht ihr 
wirkliches, sinnlich anschaubares Dasein, sondern das von mir aus ihnen abstrahirte 
und ihnen untergeschobene Wesen, das Wesen meiner Vorstellung, 'die Frucht.' 
Ich erklare dann Apfel, Birne, Mandel etc. fur blosse Existenzweisen, ' Modi' der 
' Frucht,' " etc. Friedrich Engels and Karl Marx, Die heilige Familie oder Kritik 
der kritischen Kritik: Gegen Bruno Bauer and Consorten (Frankfurt a. M., 1845), 
p. 79; reprinted in Literarischer Nachlass, vol. ii, p. 156. 
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and most lasting contribution of his was his conception of 
economic necessity. " Justice, Humanity, Liberty etc. may 
have called a thousand times for this or for that, but if it is 
impossible, it will never be realized and will remain but an 
empty dream." * For empty dreams he had little respect ; and as 
such dreams he regarded all humanitarian and Utopian social- 
ism and all social reform. " These gentlemen," he said, " hate 
thinking, heartless thinking, as they hate struggle and develop- 
ment. As if any thinker, Hegel and Ricardo not excluded, had 
even been so heartless as to slop over our heads such soft- 
mouthed slobber." 2 The reader can find many such sentiments 
expressed by Marx about his idealistic contemporaries. 3 

Even real slavery Marx regarded as a necessity, under given 
economic conditions. He was by no means an abolitionist. So 
he wrote in 1847 : " Without slavery you have no cotton, with- 
out cotton you cannot have modern industry. It is slavery 
which has given their value to the colonies, it is the colonies 
which have created the commerce of the world, it is the com- 
merce of the world which is the essential condition of the great 
industry." 4 Several years later we find him repeating the same 
argument, and also explaining under what conditions he expected 
the disappearance of slavery. 

This fact, however, goes straight back to the only possible and prac- 
tical solution of the slave question, that again has caused so many long 
debates in Congress. Cotton production in America rests upon slavery. 
As soon as the industry has reached such a development that it refuses 
to put up with the American monopoly of cotton , just so soon will the 
production of cotton in large quantities be a success in other lands, 
and practically everywhere at the present time this can be done only 
through free labor. But as soon as free labor in other lands produces 

1 Literarischer Nachlass, vol. iii, p. 249. 

2 " Wie die Entwicklung und den Kampf, so hassen die Herrn das Denken, das 
herzlose Denken — alsob irgend ein Denker, Hegel und Ricardo nicht ausgenommen, 
je die Herzlosigkeit erreicht hattcn, mit der dem Publicum dieser weichmaulige 
Spiilicbt uber den Kopf gegossen wird ! " Literarischer Nachlass, vol. iii, p. 476. 

s See for instance what he had to say about the early New York socialist Hermann 
Kriege; Literarischer Nachlass, vol. ii, pp. 415, 416. 
4 The Poverty of Philosophy (1900), p. 90. 
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cotton as extensively and as cheaply as slave labor in the United States, 
the American monopoly of cotton and American slavery will together 
be broken, and the slaves will be emancipated because they have be- 
come useless as slaves. Similarly will wage labor in Europe be done 
away, as soon as it has become not only an unnecessary part of pro- 
duction but even a fetter upon it. 1 

We are dependent upon our industry, Marx explained, and 
we are not in a position to dictate humanitarian conditions upon 
which production is to rest. As a revolutionary socialist he 
argued at times like Nassau Senior. He was, as a matter of 
fact, against the ten-hour bill, because he feared that the famous 
factory act might cripple British industry. So we read : 

The whole social development of England is part and parcel of the 
development and progress of industry. All institutions that stop this 
progress, or limit it, or regulate it according to external plans, are re- 
actionary, impossible, and have to succumb. The revolutionary 
forces that so easily had their way with the whole patriarchal society 
of England, with the landed aristocracy and with the financial aristoc- 
racy, will surely not let themselves be hemmed within the limits of the 
ten-hour bill. 2 

Marx in course of time changed his hostile attitude toward 
the factory acts and toward labor legislation in general, as his 
inaugural address before the International in 1864 plainly indi- 
cates ; but his attitude towards the " demand for justice " 
remained the same. When, in 1875, the German social democ- 
racy adopted a program in which it based its demands upon 
" just distribution," Marx criticized that program bitterly and 
asked in derision : What is " just distribution " ? Does not the 
bourgeoisie regard the present mode of distribution as " just " ? 
And is it not, as a matter of fact, the only " just " distribution on 
the basis of the existing mode of production ? Does not every 
socialist sect have different conceptions as to what may consti- 
tute a " just " distribution ? The law governing distribution is 
dependent upon its economic basis and cannot be of a higher 
type than the economic development of society may justify. 3 

1 Literarischer Nacblass, vol. iii, pp. 458, 459. 2 Ibid. vol. iii, p. 392. 

8 Die Neue Zeit, 1890, vol. i, pp. 565, 566. 
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For the so-called ideas of eternal justice Marx had a distinct 
aversion, for two obvious reasons. First of all, these ideas were 
but touched-up and beautified reflections of very temporary 
conditions. So he wrote about the Utopian schemes of the 
English socialist Bray : 

Mr. Bray does not see that this equalitarian relation, this corrective 
ideal, which he wishes to apply to the world, is itself nothing but the 
reflection of the existing world, and that it is in consequence quite 
impossible to reconstitute society on a basis which is only an embel- 
lished shadow. In proportion as this shadow becomes substance, it is 
seen that this substance, far from being the dreamed-of transfiguration, 
is nothing but the body of existing society. 1 

The other objection of Marx to the appeal to justice as a 
means of reconstructing society is that this appeal, while in- 
teresting and symptomatic, is as a whole utterly futile. Have 
we not heard, asked Marx, that appeal for eighteen hundred 
years, and what is the net result? * 

A clever advocate of orthodox Marxism, Dr. Luxemburg, 
calls the principle of justice the good old Rosinante, upon which 
every Don Quixote of the world's history has taken a ride, to 
return finally home with nothing but a black eye to show for 
his trouble. 3 

This attitude of Marx and Engels is expressed in unmistak- 
able language in every important work of theirs, in their earlier 
as in their later writings. Engels emphasizes it clearly in his 
A nti-Duehring. 

If we have no better security for the revolution in the present methods 
of distribution of the products of labor, with all their crying antagonisms 
of misery and luxury, of poverty and ostentation, than the consciousness 
that this method of distribution is unjust and that justice must finally 

1 The Poverty of Philosophy, p. 53. 

* Lilerarischer Nachlass, vol. ii, p. 416. 

3 " Da sind wir glilcklich bei dem Prinzip der Gerichtigkeit angelangt, bei diesem 
alten seit Jahrtausenden von alien Weltverbesserem in Ermangelung sicherer 
geschichtlicher Locomotionsmittel gerittenen Renner, bei der klapprigen Rosinante, 
auf der alle Don Quichotten der Geschichte zur grossen Weltreform hinausritten, um 
schliesslich nichts anderes heim zu bringen, als ein blaues Auge." Luxemburg, 
Sezialreform oder Revolution (1899), page 45. 
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prevail, we should be in evil plight and would have to stay there a long 
time. The mystics of the Middle Ages, who dreamed of an approach- 
ing thousand-years kingdom of righteousness, had the consciousness of 
the injustice of class antagonisms. At the beginning of modern history 
three hundred years ago, Thomas Muenzer shouted it aloud to all the 
world. In the English and French bourgeois revolutions, the same cry 
was heard and died ineffectually. 1 . . . This appeal to morality and 
justice does not bring us a step further scientifically. Economic science 
can find no grounds of proof in moral indignation, however justifiable, 
but merely a symptom. . . . The feeling stirred up by the poets, whether 
in picturing these social wrongs or by attack upon them or, on the other 
hand, by denial of them and the glorification of harmony in the interests 
of the dominant class, is quite timely, but its slight value of furnishing 
proof for a given period is shown by the fact that one finds an abund- 
ance of it in every epoch. 2 

I might go on quoting ad infinitum from Marx and from 
Engels, but their point of view is quite clear. And how 
could Marx's attitude towards the " appeal to justice " be dif- 
ferent? His fundamental proposition was that all legal and 
political institutions, all ideologies, all our ideas of justice etc. 
are dependent on the economic basis. Development of econo- 
mic conditions, shifting of the economic basis, will affect and 
change prevailing ideas of law and justice. It is the economic 
conditions, the forces of production, that drive society and in- 
fluence individuals ; our ideas of good and evil are but products 
of these basic forces. How then could Marx now turn about 
and expect that these ideologies, which are subject to constant 
change, should influence, much less reconstruct, the basic 
economic conditions? Marx could not assume the sovereign 
rule of forces of production, he could not assume that our 
future is definitely revealed to us by economic tendencies, and 
yet grant that these economic tendencies are mere clay to be 
modeled by any ideological conception of our own. 

" Eternal" justice was to Marx an object of derision. The 
ideas of justice are constantly changing, changing from time to 
time, from people to people. Our ideas of social justice are 

1 Engels, Landmarks of Scientific Socialism (Anti-Duehring), pp. 182, 183. Cf. 
also pp. 123, 127, 128, 131. * Ibid. p. 180. 
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quite different from those of the Roman world, different from 
those of the feudal world, different even from those of our 
grandfathers ; and those that will be held by our grandchildren 
are bound to be different from ours. These ideas change with 
the changes in economic conditions. Righteous indignation 
may accompany profound economic changes, but it does not 
produce or create those changes. That is why Marx expected 
his socialism and his social revolution to be the result of the 
development of economic forces — a development indicated and 
revealed to us by the existing economic tendencies, which, in 
his opinion, were leading to the " expropriation of the expro- 
priators," the social revolution and the new social order. 

In an earlier part of the present study, 1 I tried to point out 
how much Marx overestimated the significance of his economic 
interpretation of history. It has other more fundamental faults. 
Even granted that all changes in our ideologies are produced by 
economic changes, the ideologies themselves are by no means 
explained. Granted that economic conditions influence and 
affect religious beliefs, the theory does not account for religious 
beliefs as such. To take a more concrete and simple example : 
let us grant that economic conditions are responsible for the 
longer legs of the western-plain horseback Indian and for the 
shorter legs of the eastern canoe Indian ; the existence of legs 
as such, short or long, is still hardly explained by economic con- 
ditions. At best, therefore, only the change of something can 
be explained by the change of the economic conditions, but 
not the " something " itself. If that is true, who is to tell us 
how much of the development is due to the inner momentum 
or life of that " something " itself, quite independently of all 
economic conditions? 

The profound influence of economic forces no intelligent 
man will deny. We are quite prepared to admit that, in so far 
as forecasts of the future are at all legitimate, such forecasts or 
rather approximate estimates are possible only upon the basis 
of economic tendencies, without overlooking, however, the con- 
servative influence of deeply rooted traditions. 

1 Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxiii, pp. 214-219. 
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We have seen that present economic tendencies do not justify 
the expectation of a collapse of the capitalist mode of production, 
nor do they herald the coming of a socialist commonwealth. 
This has become quite obvious to all serious and open-minded 
socialists of Europe. They were socialists and Marxists, they 
accepted the propositions of Marx, because his keen analytical 
critique eliminated all previous Utopian schemes and all other 
types of socialism. They accepted Marx's very plausible state- 
ment that the economic tendencies he described must lead to 
socialism. But these tendencies have not persisted, and no one 
in his senses can assume that an increasing number of inde- 
pendent and well-to-do farmers presages the coming of socialism. 
Such a tendency is making a socialist commonwealth less pos- 
sible than ever. 

We have seen that there was actually not a tendency left to 
which socialists who were willing to look squarely at facts could 
pin their faith. More than that, the Marxian doctrine had 
become a trap for socialism ; the clear-headed knew, the many 
felt, that this doctrine, to use the Marxian phraseology, " from 
a means of development had turned into a fetter." If it is only 
through the inevitable economic tendencies that we can be led 
to socialism, and if such tendencies begin to indicate anything 
but socialism, then socialism is not to be reached at all. 

Is this not precisely what the successor and follower of Marx, 
Karl Kautsky, himself said ? Did he not tell us, in his Erfurter 
Program, that so long as a peasant remains a peasant he will 
adhere, no matter how ill he may fare, to private ownership of 
the means of production ? * Did not this same Kautsky, in at- 
tacking Bernstein, clearly formulate the situation ? In discussing 
Bernstein's facts and figures, in 1898, he admitted: 

If they are true, then not only is the day of our victory postponed, but 
we can never reach our aim. If capitalists are on the increase and not 
the propertyless, then development is setting us back further and further 
from our goal, then capitalism intrenches itself and not socialism, then 
our hopes will never materialize. 2 

1 Kautsky, Erfurter Program (1892), p. 180. 

2 Protokoll der Stuttgarter Parteitags, 1898, p. 128. 
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Bernstein was quite right in his figures, and Kautsky was 
quite right in his statement. It meant that the great system of 
scientific socialism, which Marx had built up with so much 
learning and acumen, had become an arsenal of arguments 
against the coming of socialism. Who could deny that Marx's 
realistic theory was the terrific force that had organized, uplifted, 
unified the socialist movement throughout the world? Pre- 
cisely this very force had now turned against international 
revolutionary socialism. 

The spokesmen and thinkers of scientific socialism have 
realized the situation, and for them the last decade or so has 
been a period of attempts to escape from an untenable position. 
First of all, attempts were made to interpret Marx, to tone him 
down, to twist his statements so that they might not contradict 
too glaringly the very obvious facts. Nearly all the surviving 
orthodox Marxists belonged to this category. But theirs was 
a losing fight. It was a slow retreat before the incoming tide 
of revisionism. 

Revisionists call themselves socialists, they are members of 
the Socialist party; and, if not today, then tomorrow, they will 
control the theoretical platform of the German Socialist party 
as completely as they already control its practical policies. 
Barring Kautsky, nearly every socialist scholar of merit belongs 
to that wing; barring Bebel, who has often sided with them, 
nearly every practical leader of note is actually a revisionist, 
whether or not he accepts the designation. Of socialism they 
have preserved only the name ; they are social reformers. 
Bernstein, who inaugurated the revisionist movement, frankly 
admits in his book, Die Voraussetzungen des Socialismus, that 
the goal of socialism — the socialist commonwealth — means 
nothing to him, while the social movement means everything. 

Bernstein has grave doubts whether the state can ever take 
over the great industries. In fact, he gives excellent reasons 
why they can not be taken over by the state x ; and he points 

1 " Kann man Weltindustrien verstaatlichen ? Was wiirde das heissen? Kann 
der moderne Staat Werke iibernehmen, deren GeschSite zum grossen Teil spekulativer 
Natur sind ? Werke, die mit ihren Erzeugnissen und Ausfiihrungsmoglichkeiten auf 
dem Weltmarkt als Konkurrenten auftreten und im Kampf um Absatz und AuftrSge 
alle die schonen Eigenschaften der modernen Konkurrenz entwickeln? Und wenn 
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out how utterly impossible it would be for workingmen to take 
over what the state can not possibly handle. Industries expro- 
priated in a revolution would prove to be empty shells, utterly 
worthless to the revolutionary proletariat. 

It is obvious that this is the point of view of a social reformer. 
It would be a misnomer to call it socialism, were it not for the 
fact that there is no room left for real socialism in our present- 
day economic development. 

Interesting is the history of another distinguished Marxist 
leader, Peter von Struve. He introduced Marxism into Russia 
and, together with Tugan-Baranovsky, became one of the chief 
exponents of Marxism in that country. Struve had to pass 
through precisely the same development as Bernstein. Then- 
views today are very much alike ; but while Bernstein is the 
leader of the " socialists " in Germany, Struve does not call 
himself any longer a socialist, but is one of the leaders of the 
Constitutional Democratic party. In their theory, in their 
hopes for the future, in their practical policies, these two men 
are as alike as two peas ; but one is called a socialist, the other 

der Staat das weder will noch kann, kann man es darauf ankommen lassen, diese 
Geschafte, die in der modernen Volkswirtschaft einen so grossen Platz einnehmen, 
die zusammen ganze Armeekorps von Arbeitern beschaftigen und auf deren Leben 
ein grosser Teil des Wohlstandes des Volkes beruht, konnte man es darauf ankommen 
lassen, sie, weil der Staat sie nicht kurzerhand Ubemehmen kann, in einer gesell- 
schaftlichen Katastrophe dem Verfall zu iiberliefern ? Es miissen ganz andere Mittel 
und Methoden zur Anwendung kommen, um sie allmalig unter starkere Kontrolle der 
Gesellschaft zu bringen, die nur nach und nach dazu gelangen kann, sie vollstandig 
zu beherrschen. Das haben u.a. in einer wirklichen revolutionaren Bewegung die 
Arbeiter in den russischen Industriezentren sehr zu fiihlen bekommen. . . . Wenn 
ich nicht irre, hat Kautsky in seinem Vortrag, den er hier in Holland iiber den Mor- 
gen nach der Revolution gehalten hat, die Idee entwickelt, dass die freiwillige Preis- 
gabe der Fabriken von Seiten der Fabrikanten eine der ersten Folgen der Revolution 
der Arbeiterklasse sein wiirde, und dass die Fabrikanten in der geschilderten Weise 
sagen wiirden: ' Wohlan, nehmt die Fabriken hin, aber lasst uns zufrieden ! ' 
Gewiss, das ist sehr wohl moglich, und ich gebe zu, die Expropriation wiirde auf 
diese Weise sehr billig kommen. Die Frage ist nur: Sollen oder konnen dann die 
Arbeiter die Fabriken, die der Staat nicht ubemehmen kann, ihrerseits ubemehmen 
und mit Erfolg weiter betreiben ? Und nach allem, was wir bisher daruber gesehen 
haben, kommen wir notgedrungen zu der Folgerung, dass die Arbeiter die Fabriken 
weder werden iibernehmen wollen noch konnen. Die so billig expropriirten Fabriken 
wiirden in einer Revolution leere Hiilsen sein." Bernstein, Der Revisionismus in del 
Socialdemokratie (Amsterdam, 1909), pp. 23-25. 
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a Liberal Democrat. Twenty years ago both of them were 
revolutionary socialists. If we turn to Italy, we find the same 
situation. The venerable Professor Ferri, who for decades led 
the Italian socialists as a scholar and a politician, found himself 
compelled to admit that socialism had lost its meaning; and 
since he was not willing to call himself a Marxian socialist when 
he had become a social reformer, he frankly abandoned both 
socialism and his party. 

But there is no necessity to quote luminaries and great 
leaders. What is true about them is true about the every-day 
socialist worker. Mr. Walling, an ardent revolutionary social- 
ist, writes in his recent book : " There can be no doubt that 
Socialist reformism has become very widespread. ... It is 
doubtless true, as Mr. Gompers says, that the individuals he 
questioned have practically abandoned their Socialism, even 
though they remain members of the Socialist parties." ' 

Whether they call themselves revisionists, reformists, laborites 
or plain socialists, whether they go on repeating the old melo- 
dramatic phrases or not, the overwhelming majority of the 
socialists of today are tending to be reformers. Their Marxian 
training does not permit them to be Utopians, and their faith in 
socialism as an inevitable economic necessity is rapidly evapo- 
rating, the economic facts being what they are. 

On the other hand, revisionism, which amounts to social 
reform, to gradual betterment, with hope for the future but 
without any promises as to the final outcome, has failed to 
satisfy those who have expected an immediate and final solution 
of the social problem. Temperamentally irreconcilable to 
mere social reform, yet admitting the untenability of scientific 
socialism, they required a different revision of Marx. Men of 
this fanatical temperament had to become revolutionary revis- 
ionists, and this temperamental demand has been supplied in 
the Latin countries by the so-called " syndicalism." 

George Sorel, Ed. Berth, Leone, Labriola and other syndi- 
calists are very interesting critics of Marx, and I am sorry that 
I cannot find room for their criticisms in this study. To me, 
however, syndicalism seems more interesting than important. 

1 Walling, Socialism as It Is, p. 121. 
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Acutely disturbing as the movement may be, it is, in my 
opinion, likely to prove ephemeral. In fact, its leaders Sorel 
and Berth have already abandoned it and exchanged it for — 
monarchism ! When invited to an Italian Syndicalist Congress 
in December, 1910, M. Sorel replied that, in his opinion, syn- 
dicalism had not realized what was expected from it. Many 
hoped that the future would correct the evils of the present 
hour, but he felt himself too old to live in distant hopes ; and 
he had decided to employ the remaining years of his life in the 
deeper study of other questions which keenly interested the 
cultivated youth of France. 1 

Now that the socialist parties have become in reality reform 
parties, they may become even tamer than they are today ; but 
why should they give up the old phrases? Talk about the 
" social revolution " may sound fantastic, in view of the existing 
economic conditions and tendencies, but it is more than talk. 
The inevitable cataclysm and the social revolution have a 
mystical quality, and hence they are assets. A social move- 
ment that is quite sensible, quite reasonable is the wildest of all 
Utopias. Such a movement can no more keep alive without 
faith, than faith can keep alive without miracles, wrought or 
prophesied. The social revolution that is to come has all the 
essential characteristics of the standard miracle: it is to be 
sudden, and it is to be final. What element of the miraculous 
would there be in a slow but steady convalescence? And how 
unsatisfactory a miraculous cure would be if it had to be re- 
peated ! Social reform cannot arouse the passionate ardor that is 
kindled by the apocalyptic vision of the social cataclysm. The 
road of social reform is flat and dusty ; the journey along it is 
hard and dull. It is a wise instinct, therefore, that moves the 
socialists who have become social reformers to cling to their 
earlier vision and chant, as of old, their imprecatory psalms. 
But the contrast between their policies and their theories, 
between what they do and what they say, tempts one to say of 
them, inverting the Biblical quotation : " The hands are the 
hands of Jacob, but the voice is the voice of Esau." 

Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 

1 Levine, The Labor Movement in France, pp. 151, 152. 



